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Commeunteations. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Mr Fessenpen—Indulge me in a brief reply to | 


your remarks in No, 3, and [I promise not to pester } 


you further upon these subjects: for perhaps it is 
discreet to drop a controversy when our antago- 
nist becomes testy. 

I intended to have made the amende honorable 
in my last, for having indiscreetly, or improperly, 
used the word quackery. But as my apology seems 
rather to have awakened new sensibility, I beg 
leave now explicitly to recall the obnoxious ex- 
pression and apologize for its use. As the rose 
loses none of its fragrance by being called this- 
tle, I hope, Sir, that your professional advice will 
lose none of its force by either my levity or grave 
accusation. 
I applied your monition to the wrong article ; to 
the compost instead of the practice of the Rens- 
selaer farmers, I assure you this was inadver- 
tent. Ido not recollect to have read the Rens- 
selaer paragraph till after I had sent you my sec- 
ond communication. But the’ mistake 
benefitted me nor injured you. The point at is- 
sue is the same. Do wnleached ashes and quick | 
lime destroy seeds and plants, by contact, in their or- 
dinary mode of application in agriculture? Upon 
this point I have but a single remark to make, and 
contenting myself with the known results 
benefits of practice, will leave you undisturbed in 
the enjoyment of your speculative theory. You 
rely on Sir John Sinclair for support in the af- | 
firmative of this proposition. The quotation from 
him applies, I think, exclusively to dead matter, 
and the dispute has reference only to living 
ing plants. Upon dead matter the laws of chem- | 
istry are uniform; but upon matter endued with | 


_ |bonie acid, and likewise as being insoluble in wa- 


neither | 


and | 


| from calcined lime in containing fixed air, or car- | 


| ter.”—Sincluir’s Code of Agr. p. 38 
| “Carbonate of lime will only improve the tex- 
‘ture of the soil, or its relation to absorption; it 
acts merely as one of its earthy ingredients.”— 
| Davy’s Agr. Ch. p. 284. 

“ Quick lime, when first made, is caustic and 
burning to the tongue, renders vegetable blues 





‘ill effects of diking, © r shutting out the sea fron, 
| our marshes, and how far experience was agains 
it, in very many well tried experiments about us, 
Some reasons too were offered why diking might 
be beneficial in Nova Scotia particularly, and yet 
otherwise here. Among these, we repeat, are 
the different constituent principles of the soil— 
much of it there being in mud banks at the mouths 
of rivers, &c; their greater depth, and the great- 





‘green, and is soluble in water ; but when combined 
with carbonic acid, it loses all these properties, rs 
SOLUBILITY, and ils taste.”—Ib. 282. 

“6 Carbonnte of lime is not soluble in water, un- 
less the water itself be charged with carbonic | 
jacid.”—Park’s Chem. Cat. p. 195. 
| “Chalk, (carbonate of lime) having no power 
of acting on animal or vegetable substances, can 
| be no otherwise serviceable to land than as it al- 





I have another mistake to atone for. | ters its texture.” — Grisenthwaite. 


Carbonate of lime ts soluble in acids, and in 
water charged with them. It is not the water, 
but the acids, which renders it soluble; and it is 
to the adventitious presence of acids that we must 
ascribe the presence of lime in hard water, mineral 
springs, &c, and the formation of stalactites in 
‘eaves. In all the prescribed analyses of soils, 
the specimens are directed to be washed and sat- 
urate 2d with water, without a suspicion that these 
‘operations diminish the calcareous matter. This 
jis subsequently detected, and the quantity ascer- 
tained by acids. 
| [may have presumed too far in saying you! 
_seemed to sustain professor Eaton in his opinion, 
‘that the atmosphere afforded the chief nutriment 
to plants ; and am satisfied from your declaration | 
that I did so. But as your correspondent W. B. 


,grow-/complains that I have given no “ experiment” in| 


proof that plants do not derive their chief nourish- 
ment from the atmosphere, I beg leave to satisfy | 


vitality, whether vegetable or animal, they are nu- | bis doubts upon this head, by furnishing him both 


gatory. 


The genial heat of the sun invigorates, With authority and experiment. 


The authority is | 


and expands the living plant, while it facilitates | Professor Day y, who says, in p. 11, of his Agricul- 
the decomposition and destruction of the dead tural Chemistry, that “all the y varieties of substan- 


one. 


I admit, however, that used indiscreetly or ces found 


in the plants, is derived from water, or 


in excess, the lime and ashes may be destructive from the fluids in the soil, and it is altered by, and 


to living vegetables 


substance ; but applied with ordinary prudence | phere.” 


they are harmless. 


,as may any other fertilizing combined with principles derived from the atmos- 


my 4 Sc iach aiid 
nee xperime nt is my own, Some years 


ago I began to cultivate a piece of sandy land. 


The next point of difference I shall notice, is The first year the wheat did not return the seed, 


the solubility of limestone in water, and its chemical nor the corn pay for the culture. 
action upon the soil or almosphere, to induce fertili- | ition of manures 


In supporting the affirmative you quote Monk, 


ty. 


Darwin, Young and Deane, re spectable authori-|the latter more than 100 bushels per acre. 
ties to be sure, but not the best, as regards the the atmosphere is the same 
All but one I believe ; ment, I have a right to put down the increase to | 


chemistry of agriculture. 


By the applica- | - 
s to the soil, fertility has gradually 
yle ded me 36, and 
As 


as at the commence- 


increased, till the former has 


wrote nearly forty years ago, since which some of the food in the soil. 


the most important discoveries have been made in , 
But it should be observed, that Monk | of your paper with subjects in which I am fearful |* 


chemistry. 
speaks of quick lime, and not of the carbonate, | 
Darwin reasons merely from hypothetical premi- 
ses, viz: that “another means by which 
limestone dissolved in water.” Young evideutly 
of lime. To your authorities, such as they 
oppose the subjoined, of more recent date. 


vegeta- 
bles acquire carbon in great quantity May se from 
al- 
ludes to the mechanical, and not the chemical efiects 
are, I 


I must apologize for having taken up so much 


most of your readers have taken Jittle interest ; 

jand yet I cannot but hope that some of their minds 

may have been enlightened by the sparks which I 

have elicited from your pen. BR. 
Albany, August 8, 1832. 








| RECLAIMED MARSHES, No. IV. 


| Mr Fessenpex—I some time since, placed be- 


“ Pounded limestone.—This substance -differs|fore your readers several numbers, to show the 


er time they are covered by water. Besides that 
|it is admitted that in their natural state their pro- 
duction is only “a worthless coarse herbage.” 

| Their formation, and rich accumulation by the 
‘inrush of the tides, forming thereby what has been 
| denominated “a perfect soil,” has been mention- 
ed. About the Bay of Fundy, Dr Morse “ places 
their rise at from thirty to sixty feet, and so very 
rapid is it, says he, that swine and other animals, 
feeding on the shores which the tide overflows, 
are often overtaken and overwhelmed, unable to 
make their escape.” ‘This will be considered the 
more striking, when contrasted with our tides, 
which rise from eight to thi:teen feet only. 

It was about these waters, says Agricola, “ that 
the French planted themselves, in the first oceu- 
pation of the country in 1606, and threw across 
those dikes and abateaux, by which they shut out 
the ocean, and possessed themselves of the rich 
marshes of Cornwallis and Horton,.”* 

But he denies in the most favored of these, “a 
perpetual fertility, without a supply of animal o: 
matter as a chimera,” and adds, tha: 
“ by bscy cultivation of them for a number ot 
years in succession, they must be worn out, as a 
| contrary opinion | is in despite of the first laws of 
vegetable nature.’ 

“ That a degree of fertility is preserved, by lay- 
\ing out these marshes to grass, and keeping them 
|so for several seasons. Yet notwithstanding these 
jintervals of rest, which to a certain extent recruits 
‘all soils, the product of the best marshes, may now 
be estimated at from twelve to fifteen bushels, 
| which j is not half they yielded, or would 
‘again yield, were a different system of manage- 
ment adopted, by giving them a certain portion of 
the barn manure.” This judicious writer has been 
availed off, to show that however extraordinary 
the causes may be, by which a soil is created so 
favorable for diking, and so productive thereby, 
yet even in these cases of exuberant fertility, they 
are alike subject to the laws of the vegetable king- 
dom. We have been somewhat diffusive, to show 
— the productiveness of these marshes, though 
long and justly celebrated, is not, as some have 
sippened, a profuse and lavish outpouring, to be 
|forever relied upon; but a principle, the regula- 
tion and support of which, demands the consider- 
ion of the husbandman. Hereabouts our marsh- 

are spread out in thin and level strata, and are 
occasionally overflowed by the influx of the tides, 
and derive a constant fertility therefrom. They 
occasion no expense of labor, fencing, culture, 
manure, &c, 

By diking, the rich and fertilizing deposit is 
shut out, and the land it appears falls into a state 





vegetable 





once 


,;es 





. in King’ pCounty awe are 10,000 acres of aaah. 
In Cumberland County, 20,000, mostly diked. 
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of bes renness, wnt instead of svuinlbuling * to ‘the :- —— comfort and health it wedi be important 
resources of the farm yard demands its contribu- \that a superabundance of fresh air should be sup- 
tions therefrom. Thus this immense capital or | plied ; and for the convenience of attendance, it 
accumulation from the sea so useful on the sea! is desirable that the heat should be derived from 
coast and so important to the interior, would be | one point, and that ought to be the kitchen range. 
rejecte «l and lost. And are there then no objects | I have Tredgold on warming apartments, Lou- 
in our agriculture where much might be gained | don’s Encyclope dia of Gardening, and some other 
without such hazard in experiment? There is works which give directions about hot houses ; but 
not a farm in the country, where a judicious cul-| I think something more effectual than is given by 
ture in draining by ditches, graveling, &c, would any of them, may be hit upon by some ingenious 
not, by destroying the worthless aquatic grasses, >} pe rson, by combining the different modes of heat- 
produce a more sweet and nutritive growth ; for | ing the air, or diffusing the warm air in houses, 
this our meaps want strength and enlargement, »\ or by inventing some new one. 
instead of diminution. Will you, Mr F., suggest this, and try whether 
If then vigor can be given to this mode of im- jany of your correspondents, (or yourself, as I be- 
proveanent of our low lands,* present to every | ‘lieve you have a good deal of talent for this, as 
farmer, it would make the surface of the country | well as for various other things) can suggest some 
more pleasant to the eye, add to its health by pu-| easy and effectual way of diffusing an equable 
rifying the atmosphere, as well as enlarge the and regular temperature throughout a house, or 
means of production and comfort. It has been | | suite of apartments. The bills of mortality would 
our endeayor to prove that the proposition to dike | be considerably affected, if you could prevent the 
our marshes as suggested by your correspondents! necessity of a person in a cold day hastening toa 


would beinexpedient. We have thought it would | 
be an extensive injury, and have given the rea- 
sons on which this opinion is founded, It is but 
seldom that so many experiments have been made, 
both by incorporated companies, and by individu- | 
al enterprise on any like subject. As all of these 
have failed of success, and the instances have 
been stated, it seems little short of demonstration. | 
And we ask if experience so well confirmed should 
be disregarded. 
I am, Sir, yours, 
August, 1832. 


HE ‘ATING APARTME NTS, &e. 


Mr Fressenpen—We pay less atte ntion to the 


JOHN WELLES. 





regular temperature of our apartments in the 
Northern States, than our latitude and the change- 
ableness of our climate demand ; health, comfort 
and economy would all be benefited by an im- 
proved mode of heating them. Perhaps you 
might render a service to some others of your 
country friends, as well as myself, by procuring | 
information on this subject. I will state my case, 
and see whether it will produce some useful di- 
rections. 

I wish to add to my dwelling house, a hot house 
fifty or sixty feet long by twenty wide, attached 
on the west toa drawing room, on the north to 
chambers opening into it, and on the east to a 
kitchen range, from the latter of which I am de- 
sirous of having the whole hot house and apart- 


ments warmed, so as to make the new part, the 
winter residence of the family. 
Russian stoves, brick flues, heated air, steam 


and hot water, have all been used to warm apart- 
ments, and generally, separately ; but several of 
them may be usefully combined; for the furnace 
which boils the water, and heats the brick flues 
may be so constructed as to admit a current of 
fresh air from the outside, to pass, heated in its 
way, into the house. And from a boiler in the | 
kitchen, steam may be carried to copper or iron | 
cisterns, the water in which would be ke spt at the | 
boiling point by the steam, and which, I think, 
would be a more economical mode, and less lia. 
ble to get out of order, than the common one of 
conveying boiling water in pipes. A warm bath, 
to be in readiness at all times, would be a neces- 
sary part of the arrangements, 


‘ The writer, on such land well prepared, has raised | 


over four tons of herds grass to the acre. 





|with the wishes of our friend, and 
ithe community, 


‘going and returning pipes, 


great fire. ; 


Remarks by the Editor. 
Our respected correspondent has proposed a 


‘subject for discussion of very great interest as re- 


gards health, comfort and economy ; and we hope 
that men of experience, tact and talent will give 
us such practical information on the best modes of 
eliciting and economizing heat as will comport 
most benefit 
The gentleman has given us 
credit for more ability as regards his objects of in- 


'quiry, than we have a right to claim, but we will 
‘suggest some ideas on this subject as soon as pre- 
‘engagements and indispensable avocations will 
~ | permit. 


In the meantime we will premise a bint or 
two, which may be of use to those who propose 
making experiments, or otherwise directing par- 


\ ticular attention to the manufacture, retention and 


uses of caloric. There are many advantages 
making water a vehicle for the reception and dis- 
tribution of heat, in preference to air, or even steam. 


| Water has a greater capacity for heat, or will hold 
more heat at the 


500 to 1 than air. Hence by lodging or depositing 


same temperature by more than 


the surplus heat of a fire in a vessel or vessels 
containing water or steam, or both, instead of per- 
mitting such heat to escape through pipes, flues, 
&c, to the open air, we make an important saving 
in the products of our burning fuel, Besides, 
water is a faithful carrier and distributor of heat. 
Placed in a boiler or boilers properly fitted with 
the water commences 
circulation and carrying and distributing heat, as 
soon as the fire is kindled, and under scientific di- 
rection will lodge a greater part of the heat it is 
capable of containing, in any vessel or vessels or 
proper receptacles of caloric, or heat combined 
with water, at a very considerable distance from 


the fire place, or place where such heat had its 


‘origin. Moreover, water will retain heat with 
much tenacity for many hours after the fire is ex- 
| tinguished, giving out its caloric, however slow- 
ily, and like a good economist, regulating its ex- 


penditure by the eagenay of the demand. 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Mr Fessenpen—In your last publication you 
gave Mr Forsyth’s directions for budding. As im- 
provements may have been made since his trea- 











tise was written, I venture to offer what I consid- 
er such, combining more simplicity and expedi 
tion, with equal success, being the result of long 
experience. 

For dwarfs, Mr Forsyth directs to insert the 
bud a few inches from the ground: for half stand- 
ards three feet: for standards six feet or more. 
My method is, as in grafting, to perform the oper- 
ation as near the ground as practicable. The ad- 
vantage in both cases is, that if the top becomes 
injured, a healthy sprout is more likely to supply 
its place. I have never found the position of the 
bud to have a tendency to produce a dwarf. 
Were this the natural consequence of budding 
low, there would be a good reason for rearing a 
giant before the process. 

As a general rule I would recommend drawing 
the bud up, instead of pushing it down. The cut 
in the stock above the bud impedes the flow of 
sap to nourish it; and from the want of covering, 
leaves it more exposed to accident and to the 
weather, as the bark at the angle of insertion rare- 
ly perfectly reunites with the stock. Instead of 
the horizontal cut, I make a circular one, touching 
gently on the wood ; and by giving the back of 
the knife an inclination from the stock, a sloping 
access is made for the bud without mangling 
the bark, as must be the consequence of using the 
haft of the knife in a transverse incision. Instead 
of Mr Forsyth’s T, I have the impress of a V. 
When the stock is vigorous, as in cherry trees, 
and of sufficient height, I insert three or more 
buds in such position as to form the head. In pre- 
paring the bud, I take a thin cut into the wood a 
sufficient distance above it, keeping a parallel line, 
and coming out in an oval point below. If I have 
taken too much wood, which rarely happens, I 
carefully shave it down, leaving it even with the 
bark at each extremity. This slight staying of 
wood favors the insertion of the bud, and is no im- 
pediment to its union. I generally insert two 
buds; and at the proper season sever the stock 
close to the upper one. The danger of their be- 
ing broken off is so small that I incur the risk of 
the accident, rather than the trouble of tying to a 
stem which may become dead, and retard the 
healing the next season. Ifthey are not tied, the 
branch intended for a new head, will not take an 
upright direction and the form of the tree will be 
injured, Respectfully yours, 

O, FISKE. 

Worcester, ry August 18, 1832. 


THE SEASON, &c. IN ‘CANADA. 

[Extract of a letter from a correspondent to the Pub- 
lisher of the New England Farmer, dated Newburg, 
N. Y. August 2, 1832.] 

After having passed two or three months in 
Quebec, Montreal, and vicinities 
thus far home. 

I left Quebec 23d ult. and Montreal 29th, was 
in Quebec two or three weeks at different times 
during the ravages of the Cholera, and the more 
I have seen and have been where it exists, the 
more I feel convinced that it is a disease not much 
to be feared by the prudent and temperate, and I 
go among it without fear. 

The weather at Quebec has been, almost all 
the season, attended with cold east winds, and the 
crops are quite backward; you can judge how 
much so from this fact: pasture strawberries were 
not ripe until the 20th of June, and garden straw- 
berries were not ripe when I left, the 23d; green 


, | have returned 
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peas did not get into the Quebec market until the 
20th of June; at Montreal, however, vegetation is 
nearly or quite a fortnight in advance of Quebec; 
here at Newburg green corn is in market and ripe 
apricots. The severe past winter was not in the 
least injurious to fruit trees, from Hartford via. 
New York to nearly Albany; as when I went 
that route in May, trees were all in blossom then, 
and now abounding in fruit. But from Albany to 
Quebec it was about as injurious as near Boston, 
some places more so. But neither in Montreal or 
Quebec was there a single apple tree, of the Si- 
berian crab kind injured in the least, while all oth- 
er kinds were nearly destroyed, 

Mr Corse desires to be remembered to all his 
horticultural friends near Boston, and tenders his 
thanks to all those who kindly assisted to furnish 
him with scions, all of which he has successfully 


grafted. 


kinds of ardent spirits and other strong 
are not useful in preventing cholera ; but that they 
dispose to its attack. This opinion they mean to 
express in the most unqualified manner; and they 
wish to advise and to warn all persons to abstain 
wholly from their use. Those who are accustom- 
ed to an intemperate use of ardent spirits and 
wine, may safely leave off these habits by attend- 
ing to the following cautions. 

1. To diminish their common food considera- 
bly below the usual quantity; ard to let it consist 
of animal rather than vegetable substance. A light 
broth taken in small quantities, at short intervals, 
is particularly proper. 

2. To use a strong decoction of the vegetable 
bitters as a substitute for aleohol—such, for exam- 
ple as wormwood, chamomile, horehound, south- 
ernwood and tanzy. The aromatic herbs, spear- 
mint and peppermint, may suit some constitutions 
more than the bitters. Under the direction of a 
physician, preparations of bark and quinina may be 
advantageously employed for the same purpose. 

The Board take this occasion to state for your 
satisfaction, that the city, so far as they are inform- 
ed, is more healthy than usual at this season. | 
Slight affections of the bowels are not unfrequent ; 
and within a few a days there have appeared a 
number of cases of Cholera Morbus, which yield- 
ed readily to medicine. 





SECOND REPORT 
Of the Consulting Physicians of Boston. 

The Consulting Physicians, having reason to be- 
lieve that errors exist, in the minds of many per- 
sons, in regard to the means of preventing Chol- 
era, have availed themselves of a meeting called 
for other purposes, at the request of the Health 
Commissioners of the Middle District, to express 
their opinion on the pointsalluded to. They per- 
form this duty with some hesitation, lest they 
should be thought to obtrude their opinions un- 
asked. causes, 1. Indulgence in eating. 2. 

1. Use of Vegetables. There seems to exist &) use of cold liquids. 
belief that vegetables should be abstained from du- /to wet. 
ring the existence of the epidemic disposition to ig gans. 
cholera. The consulting physicians, in their first | 
public report, advised their fellow citizens to ab- | 
stain from all uncooked vegetables, such as cu- | 
cumbers, and all salads. They did not advise ab- | Grorce C. Snartuck, 
stinence from vegetables, when of good enlig, Joun Ranpatt. 
and properly cooked. These, on the contrary, | Boston, August 10, 1832. 
they recommend, as a salutary provision of na- | — . - 
ture, at this season, to cool and regulate the diges- | 





3. Extraordinary exposure 


Signed, 
Joun C. Warren, 
Bens, SHURTLEFF, 
Grorce Haywarp, 


tive system.  consteweting this road has begun, with a prospect | 

2. Ripe Fruits. 
fruits. 
has been wholly proscribed by some writers on jn anticipations of effecting a public benefit, with- 
the subject of cholera. To this injunction they out a sacrifice of individual property. Should the 
cannot assent. 
of our own ripe fruit is one of the means of pre- ‘of no direction in which one could be laid out so 
vention, by removing that state of the digestive or- | likely to derive a profit from passengers. Besides 
gans which would disorder the secretions of those |the fact that it would run through the best popu- 
organs, and thus prepare them for the disease. It | lated part of New England, 
may be stated, as a general truth, that the exciting | requires constant intercourse with the capital, it 
cause of the epidemic nore frequently lies in an} would probably secure a very considerable portion 
improper quantity of food, than in any peculiar) of the passengers between Boston and New-York, 
quality, although the quality should by no means 


Ww hose business 


be regarded with indifference. able mode of travelling than that of steam-boais. 
3. Use of Spirits to, prevent Cholera. A notion; The Engineer’s estimate ofthe cost of the rail- 
has been taken up by some individuals, among the |road, in his report, which was laid before the | 


well informed part of the community, that a mod- 
erate use of stimulants, such as wine, and even 
brandy, is beneficial, as a preventive of cholera; 


stockholders in March last, is $883,904, if construct- 


the cost of the necessary engines and cars and the 


and not only has the opinion been adopted, but a} cost of land for the road ; the estimate of the annual | 


practical application of it has been made, by ha- 
bitual spirit drinkers, to a great extent. The ori-|% 
gin of these errors has been attributed to the ad- 
vice of a Southern physician; and some persons 
have intimated a suspicion that they have arisen, 
in part, from the direction of this board to use 
-brandy and water asa vehicle for giving laudanum, 


expenses, after the completion of the road, was 


$34,142. 


report of the directors, founded on the presect | 
amount of transportation and travelling, was $142, 
500 per annum, or $108,352 net income, after de- 
ducting the estimate of annual expenses. 


The opinion of dis’ eed is porn ain onload: 
stimulants | 


y | estimate 


. } 

These attacks we believe | 
. . | 
can in all cases be traced to one of the following | 
Excessive | 


4. A confined state of the digestive or- | 


Boston and Worcester Rail-Road.—The work of} various 


A similar error prevails as to | of its favorable termination, ont under circum- | 
This board are aware that the use of fruit/ stances that may properly justify the stockholders | 


They believe that a moderate use | road hereafter be extended to Hartford, we know 


to whom it would present a safer and more agree- | 


ed in the most expensive mode, and including | 


The estimate of the produce of the road, in the) 


contrary, as far as contracts have been made, they 
have been made at an average rate of 15 1-2 per 

cent less than the estimate. The iron can be 
purchased now for £1 10s, less per ton than the 
—and the duty has been repealed amoun- 
tingto S11 a ton; these together make a difference 
of rising $120,000, which will provide for any con- 
tingencies, and confidence that the work 
will be constructed within the estimute.—Boston 
Courier. 


gives 


Timidity.—We have heard of a case recently 
which illustrates the folly of violent apprehensions 
in regard to cholera. A physician, of this town, 
was called to visit a patient, a young girl, who, on 
his arrival, appeared to be ina state of collapse 
from the real epidemic. A short time however, 
satisfied him that such was not the case; on ex- 
amination, he discovered that she had been dosing 
herself with laudanum; which she had taken so 
freely as to endanger her life. The girl was by 
some exertion revived; when she stated that she 
had been reading a good deal about the cholera; 
fancied that she had the symptoms, and, as lauda- 
num had been highly recommended, resorted to 
that extreme remedy at once. Readers must rec- 
| ole ct that a certain dose of Jaudanum is as bad as 
jthe cholera; and that fear is rather worse, if pos- 
| sible, than either.— Newburyport Herald. 








Extraordinary Instance of Somnambulism.—A 
shorttime since, a lady in Liverpool had a servant, 
| who upon coming down stairs every morning, 
found the fire lit, the kettle boiling; and ail other 
| things in a state of readiness. For some time, she 
| did not communicate this singular fact to any one, 
butatlength she told her mistress, who immediately 
et to work to inquire into the matter. 
ing 


One morn- 
she rose early, and took her station in the 
ale After waiting a short time, she. saw her 
servant come into the: room, fast asleep, but dress- 
ped, and immediately preceeded to perform her 
| occupations, which, having effected, she 
iwent off to The next morning she 
repeated this extraordinary feat, when her mistress 
awoke her, showing who it was that performed 
her wark for her.—.Manchester paper. 


bed again, 


| 


Domestic Silk Manufacture.—J. U. Cobb, Esq. 
of Dedham, has left with us two speeimens of Silk 
| Liandkerchiefs, made at bis manufactory in Ded- 
jham—the first that have ever been woven in the 
United States. One of them is made of India 
Silk, imported in its raw state, but spun and woven 
at Dedham ; the otlier is entirely of American pro- 
duction ; worms of 1831. The texture is 
fine and beautiful, and we cannot but think that 
}impartial observers will give Mr. Cobb the eredit 
wonderiul success in this first experiment 
| Specimens of the same manufacture are deposited 
{with Mr. E. kK. Whitaker, at his rooms in Wash- 
street, where the friends of the American 
| System, and those who are favorably disposed to 
the infant . are re- 
iquested to eall 


| rier. 


from 


jot 


ington 


manufaccures of the country 


and examine then:.— Boston Cou- 


The editor of the Lancaster, Pa. Journal took 
-| from his garden of Thursday last, some apricots ; 
|four of them weighed a pound. The largest 
weighed more than a quarter of a pound, and 


in the case of violent and sudden attack of cholera, 
before the advice of a physician could be obtained. 





Since those estimates were made, rothing has| measured seven inches and nine-tenths in circum. 
occurred to show that they are insufficient; on the ference. 
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From the Massachusetts hqdechon al Repesitery ond Jourual. 





Report of the Committee on Vegetable and Grain 
Crops. 

The Committee of the Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural Society “On Vegetable and Grain Crops,”— 
Br x ctfally Report: 

. That Payson Williams, Esq., of Fitchburg, in 
ad County of Worcester, is entitled to the premi- 
am of $20 on his great crop of potatoes, being 584 
bushels on one acre. 

2. That Mr Joseph Perkins of Newbury, in the 
County of Essex, be paid $20, being the premium 
on the greatest crop of onions. His was 6464 bush- 
els on the acre,—reckoning 524 Ibs. to the bushel. 
3. That Mr John Wilson of Deerfield, in the 
County of Franklin, is entitled to the premium of 
&20 for his crop of winter wheat, 344 bushels to 
the acre. 

4. That Mr Henry Sprague of Princeton, in the 
County of Worcester,—living on the farm of John 
Lane Boylston, Esq. be paid $10, as a gratuity for 
his large crop of Indian corn, stated to be 109 
bushels on an acre. The premium proposed on 
this article was $20, and by Mr Sprague’s mode 
of estimating his crop, it exceeded the quantity re- 
quired. But as he omitted to comply with one 
condition, which is deemed important,—that of 
weighing the corn and cob, in case of its not being 
shelled,—the Committee, while they are unwil- 
ling to pass over the claim of Mr Sprague entire- 
ly, have thought they could not with propriety 
recommend the payment of the whole premium. 

The Committee, thinking that the manner of 
raising these crops will be best seen by the letters 
of the claimants, recommend that they be publish- 
ed as part of this Report. 

The Committee regret to state that, although 
thirtyone premiums have been offered by the 
Trustees, on crops deemed the most deserving the 
attention of farmers in our climate, only four 
claims have been presented. In former years not 
less than an acre was required to be planted, in 
many cases,in order to put in for a premium. It 
was thought better in 1831 nct to insist on an 
acre, thinking that possibly half an acre might 
make the trials more general. The claims, how- 
ever, lave been fewer than ever. The Commit- 
tee are aware that for certain articles, such as po- 
(atoes, mangel wurtzel, turnips, &c, the season has 
uot been so favorable as usual ; yet as it has not 
been such as to cause a failure in anything, and as 
in many things the crop has been abundant, they 
are disappointed that applications should not have | 
been much more numerous. They are convinced | 
itmight have been done, if the inclination to far-| 
nish out claims had not been wanting. The Com- 
mittee can only hope that, should the Trustees 
repeat their invitation to our industrious and en- | 
terprising husbandmen, much more attention will 
be paid to it than has hitherto been shown. The 
single circumstance that the bounty of the Gov- 
ernment has been put into the hands of agricultu- 
ral societies, with a view to encourage and im- 
prove our agriculture, would seem sufficient to 
draw attention from our intelligent farmers. So 
much was said the last year, on this subject, in 
the report of tie Trustees, that the Committee for- 
bear to enlarge here, and would merely request a 
reference to the remarks then made, and to the in- 
stances of fine crops there set forth. 





To the Committee on Agricultural Products of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society. 


premium offered by the Trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society, for the largest quan- 
tity of potatoes grown on one acre, will state, 
that the field cultivated by me the present season 
for that purpose, is a deep yellow loam, somewhat 
rocky—its situation uneven, with rather an cas- 
tern aspect ; and has been for the last seven years 
used as mowing land. The sward was broken 
last autumn,—last May cross-ploughed, harrowed, 
and eighteen cords of unfermented sheep manure 
evenly spread, and immediately ploughed in. The 
sods again harrowed down and the field marked 
out three feet distant for the seed, which was 
placed eighteen inches apart in the furrow. The 
kinds of seed used were the Blues, three fourths— 
the other fourth of the Reds of La Plata, the Che- 
nangos, and a variety of the Whites produced 
from the ball four years since on the farm of Maj. 
Benjamin P. Williams, of Roxbury. The quali- 
ty of this potato is excellent, also yielding a large 
crop. I beg leave to name this variety the Can- 
terbury Whites. 

The planting was finished the 3d of June. 
When the vines were two inches above ground, 
the horse-plough passed twice between each row, 
throwing the earth from the plants, which were 
slightly dressed with the hoe. When the vines 
were eight inches high, and in the bud, the ridges 
between the rows were split, the plough throwing 
one half to each row, the hoe following to dress 
the vines for the second and last time. In three 
or four weeks the vines completely covered the 
ground, thereby preventing the weeds from veg- 
etating. The digging commenced the 15th Octo- 
ber, and finished the 21st, when by «areful meas- 
urement we found five hundred and eightyfour 
bushels from the acre, and of these, three hundred 
and nineteen bushels were the product of the 
best half acre. In order to be understood, I will 
here state that in the item of the expenses, the 
manure, I place but about one third to the potato 
crop, deeming this a fair average of its exhaustion, 
the residue to be charged to after crops. The 
quantity of seed used was about eighty bushels. 
The reason for using so large an amount of seed, 
was the low price (12 cents) in our market, which 
induced me to plant the potato without cutting, as 
the saving by cutting would not pay the labor. 
My practice is, invariably, to cull the largest po- 
tatoes for seed. There is about sixty young ap- 
ple trees growing on the field. Had the season 
been congenial for the culture of the potato, I 
should probably have had 700 bushels to the acre. 

Yours, &e. PAYSON WILLIAMS. 


EXPENSES OF CROP, 


Breaking the sward, $5,00 
Two ploughings, 5,00 
Two harrowings, 1,50 
Marking out and planting, 6,50 
Twice hoeing the field, 6,00 
Harvesting the crop, 18,00 
Manure exhausted by the crop, 15,00 
80 bushels seed, at 12 cts. (usually 25 
cts, at this season of the year,) 9,60 
$66,60 


Tt will be seen, that after deducting all expen- 
ses except the taxes and the interest on the land, 





P. C. BROOKS, 
By order of the Committee. 


the profit from one acre will be, (allowing the 
price 20 cts. per bushel,) fifty dollars and twenty | 


GextLemEN—In presenting my claim for the | 





cents. dn view of such result, can any farmer, 
either book, or practical, a moment remain 
/uuconvinced of the inutility of planting more than 
}ean be well manured ? for the expenses will be 
the same, except in the cost of manure, harvest- 
jing, and transporting a large instead of a small 
erop. W. 


Newsurr, Nov. 19, 1532. 
To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 


GenvLemen—In conformity to the rules and 
regulations of your Society, I send you a state- 
|mentof one acre of onions, the growth of 1831; 
\the quality of the soil varies from a light yellow, 
i to a dark loam, and has been cultivate -d with on- 
ions several years. The 20th of November last 
there were four cords of barn manure ploughed 


| 


in, in ridges. The 28th of April following, the 
land was ploughed, and harrowed, and three 


pounds of seed sown in drills, fourteen inches 
apart. The first hoeing and weeding was done 
June 10th, which cost six days’ labor. The last 
weeding was done July 7th, which cost six days’ 
more. ‘They were harvested the first of October ; 
and nine thousand and seven hundred bunches 
have been bunched; which, estimating 15 bunches 
to the bushel, each bunch weighing 34 lbs., make 
six hundred and fortysix and a half bushels. 
JOSEPH PERKINS. 

To the Trustees of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 

GentLEMEN—I have raised the present year, a 
very fair crop of winter wheat, which I take the 
liberty to report to you for premium; if it should 
not prove to be the largest crop in the State, it 
certainly is a very good one for our old lands on 
Connecticut river, that have been cultivated for a 
century or more. 

The land on which this wheat grew, is a deep 
black loam, and is flowed by the Connecticut, in 
the very highest floods. It was planted in 1828, 
with Indian corn after grass; in 1829, broom 
corn grew on the same land, which was manured 
in the hill. Both were good crops. In harvest- 
ing the broom corn, the stalks were cut by the 
roots, and laid between the rows, and a furrow 
turnedon them. In the Spring of 1830, I cross- 
ploughed the land; the stalks had then become 
so tender, that they would separate at the joints; 
after harrowing it, ] spread on about ten ox cart 
loads of manure, of different kinds,to an acre, 
then ploughed and harrowed again, and about the 
last of May, sowed it to hemp, at the rate of about 
two bushels to the acre: I then harrowed and 
rolled it—7 acres and 93 rods produced 17 tons, 
1] ewt. 2 qrs. 13 Ibs. of dry stem, gross weight. 
After the crop of hemp was taken from the ground, 
I ploughed and harrowed the land, and in the fore 

part of October sowed about 33 acres to wheat; 
the remainder T sowed to rye, and harrowed and 
rolled all, at the same time: the rye did not pro- 
duce more than half as much to the acre as the 
wheat. The wheat sown was raised on my farm 
| the year before on new land: it then produced 
well; but some of it was very badly grown in the 
| field, so much so, that the wheat which I sowed 
was not fit to grind: this T mention to show that 
grain which has been sprouted so badly as to 
have the heads look green, will vegetate again, as 
was the case with some of this. It is a bearded 
wheat, brought from the state of New York two 
years before, and is probably the white flint. 1 
| sow ed at the rate of about 14 bushels to the acre: 
it was pretty thick, straw bright, mostly lodged, 
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in different directions, as by a cotileteeind.. Ww hen | 
reaping, I had one acre measured off ina paral 
lelogram across the piece, which was kept by it- 
self and thresbed out in the latter part of August; 

which acre produced thirtyfour bushels and two 
quarts, and weighed, by several trials, from 591 
to 60 Ibs.to the bushel. All which is submitted. | 

JOHN WILSON. 


Deerfield, Oct. 22, 1831. 
A statement of particulars in relation to a field of | 

Corn cultivated and raised by Henry Sprague, of 

Princeton, County of Worcester, in 1831, on the 

Farm of John Lane Boylston, Esq. 

The field on which said corn was raised, con- | 
tains one acre and one hundred and thirtysix rods | 
by admeasurement, as will appear by the plan and 
certificate of Joseph Mason, Surveyor, which is | 
hereunto annexed. | 

The land in the spring of 1831 was grass, or 
award ground, and has not been ploughed for thir- | 
ty years previous. | 

No manure was spread upon the land the pre- | 
ceding year, and none for many years previous, | 


they afford. At chercntiiden nts, When it was! 
necessary to have aconstant supply of clear water, | 
‘these artificial fountains have supplied it—and | 
they have been used, moreover, as a heating 
means—the average temperature of the water be- | 
ing from 12° to 14° centigrade (50°.) In like | 
manner, horticulturalists and farmers have taken 


advantage of these fountains for equalizing the 


temperature of their green houses during winter. 


/A Mr Burchman of Wirtemburg, has happily con- 


trived to render these fountains still more useful. 
In many manufactories of that country the chief 


moving power is water, which puts into operation | | severe cases of 


a number of hydraulic wheels. These wheels, | 
during the winter season are covered with icicles | 
which impede their motion. ‘To remedy this in- 
convenience, Mr B. has caused fountains to be 
bored, and by directing their tepid waters upon 
the hydraulic wheels, prevents the accumulation 
of these icicles. The same enlightened manufac- 
‘turer has made use of this heating means and with 
a considerable success in oil and paper manufac- 
tories. In an establishment of the latter kind, 
when the external temperature was 15 degrees 





of seschers and the friends of education generally 
in each county in the Union, for organizing a 
County Lyceum and taking any other measures 
for i engraving g the intellectual and moral condi- 
tion of their citize ns, and for With 
the friends of knowledge and religion throughout 
the world. 


CO-Op rang 


REMEDIES FOR 
DISEASES. 
Cholera.—A_ friend of ours, who is a man of 


SIMPLE DISTRESSING 


discernment and veracity says, that he has known 


common cholera morbus relieved 
instantaneously, and speedily cured by the fol- 
lowing very simple prescription. Mix wheat flour 
with water till the mixture becomes as thick as 
may be convenient for sipping, and drink about 
halfa wine glass full ata time to the amount of 
half a pint, or tll relief is obtained. 


Gravel.—Another gentleman assures us that 
boiling water poured on Indian meal, and th 
mixture suffered to cool, the meal to subside, and 
the clear liquid drank is a specific for the gravel. 

The 


Norfolk Beacon mentions a test of the 


and the product of hay on said land, in 1830, was) | below the freezing point, by means of these foun- | efficacy of the simple eure for the Cholera pub- 
not more than four hundred to the acre. itains the temperature of the whole house was | lished in the New York Courier and Enquirer, 

Thirtyseven common cart loads of manure | maintained up to 6° centigrade, in consequence of | consis sting of a tea-spoonful of common table salt, 
were spread on said piece of land in the month of which there was no need of stoves, and other! one table-spoonful of Vinegar, and one tea-cup of 
May last, and twentythree common cart loads’ modes of producing heat which are particularly | | boiling water, taken together, as hot a 
put into the hills; two rows of potatoes were | dangerous in such places. But even in the ease | the dose repeated if required. 
planted on three sides of the field, which was (of fire, it is evident that this constant and abund- | The efficacy of the above simple prescription 
dressed with the above mentioned manure. The | ant supply of water affords an immense resource. | | has been tested by a gentleman in this place, 
land was lightly harrowed after the manure was) Further again, whilst this supply of water sc rves | whose servant was seized on Saturday last, with 
spread; and ploughed on. the last day of April, in the winter time to heat the apartments through | ‘severe pains in the bowels, attended with vomit. 
and second day of May. ' which it is made to flow, in the summer season it! jing, We assured that she was 

The seed was not measured, but from 5 to 7) is a means of refreshing them, as the tempe srature | lieved in less than Lalfan hour.—V. 
kernels were planted in a hill. of the water is found never to succeed 14° cent. | 

The corn was planted or sown in hills, about! And it has been remarked, that the aqueous va-|  Gex.Garex—I send a rece ipt for Lemon Sy- 
34 feet distance: it was planted on the 206th of| pors have no effect in altering either the salubri-| rup, by which the juic e of this valuable fruit may 
May, and hoed twice in the month of June, and} ty of the place, in regard to the workmen, or the be preserved in perfection, T have drank it at 
hilled early in July; the crop was gathered or | quality and nature of the goods to be manufactur- | the south seven years afier it was prepared, and it 
harvested on the 20th of October. The quantity | ed.—Cour. des Elats Unis. | eee alll « xcellent. 
raised was ascertained by first sorting and then | 7 - | You will perhaps confer a favor on the publie 
filling one basket of each kind, without culling, | iby giving the receipt a place in your paper. 


s possible— 
The Be CON Says: 


are cntirely 


Y. Eng. 


re- 


From the Family Lyceum. 


which was shelled and measured ; 
was then measured in the same baskets, and the 
entire crop of the above mentioned piece of laud | 
was two hundred and two bushels and twentytwo 
quarts. Shelled and measured as above on_ the 
I4th day of November. 

HENRY SPRAGUE, 

ALBERT H. SPRAGUE. 

(The foregoing statements were all duly certified and 

sworn to, according to the rules of the society, but as 


these certificates are unimportant to our agricultural 
Iriends, we have here omitted them.—Ep. N. E. F.] 





ARTIFICIAL F ou NT. AINS 

The Agricultural Society of France hes great- 
ly exerted itself in introducing the practice 
throughout the country of obtaining artifici al foun- 
tains (puilsfores,) by boring for water. 
advantages have thereby resulted to the agricul- 
tural interest of France. Mr Hericart de Thury, 
who has devoted much attention to this subject, 


and who has mainly contributed to the introduc- | 


tion of this system, informs us, that this method 
of obtaining a supply of water has been extensive- 
ly, and with considerable advantage, employed 
for manufacturing purposes. In many establish- 


ments these artificial fountains are used as a mov- 


ing power—and the uniform mode in whieh they 
Operate is not the least of the advantages which 


Immense | 


the remainder | | 


“LYCEUM. | 


COUNTY 
A Lyceum seminary, an itinerating or circuit 
| 
system of circuit teaching, under one or more cis- | 
trict professors, or expe rimeutal teachers, 
should visit several towns or 
succession, the introduction of apparatus and 
| rious other improvements into schools, raising the | 
| qualifications of teachers by weekly mectings in| 
i towns, and semi-annual or quarterly meetings in | 
| counties, the procuring of town and county maps | 
and histories, and a general interest and co-oper- 
ation for the ‘advancement of schools and the gen- 
eral diffusion of knowledge, might be easily and 
readily effected by the friends of education in | 
any county, who would erganize themselves into | 
a Lyceum, and combine and concentrate their ef- | 
forts for the purpose. 
The great importance of this step, and the vast 
magnitude of the objects to be affected by it, sug- 


it, - 


who 


1| 


gest the expediency of specifying a particular day | 


for the meeting of the friends of education at the | 
county seat of each county in the Union, to or. | 
ganize a County Lyceum, or to effect the objects | 
contemplated by them when they are already or- 
ganized. 

We therefore beg leave to propose the second 
Wednesday in September next, for the meeting 





library, a county cabinet of Natural History, al ¢ 


jot white 
neighborhoods in| 
va- | 


B. 

Syrup, which will remain sound many 
tain its flavor, even in the West India 

the strained 


Respectfully, 
Lemon 
years and re 
limate.  Reecipt.—To every pint of 
juice of the Lemon, add one pound and cieven ozs, 
Havana or loaf sugar; put the whole ina 
bell mictal vessel, and simmer on a slow fire, until 
the juice under the froth becomes clew 

injures the flavor. 
As soon as clear, ibe syrup 


boiling 
should be dipped 
from the froth or scum that rises aud put into bot- 
tles for use, and well corked. One bottle of this 
| will serve a family aslong as six of the syrup pre- 
pared by the confectione re—U. S. Ti lewraph. 


Campho r Treatment of Cholera —We have re- 
ceived acommunication from Witiiam CuAaNnnine, 


M.D. giving an account of the treatment of Chol- 


era by spirits of Camphor. It appears that out 
of two hundred persons attacked by the cpidemie 
iwithin bis practice, all were cured cxcept four 
and these four died of other disorders superadded. 


The writer thinks tiat Camphor is a certain spe- 
cifie for the disease in every stage. treat- 
meut is—from 1 to 3 drops of spirits of Camphor 
taken in a little water, every hour, or every two 
hours, according to circumstances, until a reaction 
has completely set in. It has the merit of being a 
simple remedy.—.™. ¥. Eng. 
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Boston, Wednesday Evening, August 22, 1832. 


FARMER’S WORK FOR AUGUST. 
Rye.—If you have land of suitable quality, on 
which you are desirous to raise a profitable crop, 
with but little trouble and expense, you cannot 
do better than to sow it with winter rye. Soils 
of a sandy or gravelly nature are recommended 
for this grain. Rye is not only a proper crop for 
land of this description, but it answers a valuable 
purpose on a soil which is too rich to produce 
wheat. In Russia, (we are told by a communica- 
tion to the British Board of Agriculture) the pro- 
duce from boggy lands, drained, and sowed with 
rye, is upwards of forty bushels to one bushel 
sowed ; and they generally use a much smaller 
quantity of seed in sowing such lands, than is ne- 
cessary in sowing a soil not so rich. Mr L. Hom- 
medieu, in a paper contained in “ Transactions of 
the New York Agricultural Society,” observed, in 
substance, that a neighbor of his manured twenty 
square rods of poor, gravelly, dry soil, with four 
thousand menhaden fish, and sowed it with rye, 
at the rate of one bushel to the acre. In the 
spring it was twice successively eaten off, close to 
the ground, by sheep breaking in, after it had ac- 
quired a height of nine inches the first time, and 
six inches the latter. These croppings, however, 
only served to make it grow thicker and stronger 
than before ; and when harvested, it produced six- 
teen bushels, or at the rate of one bundred and 
twentyeight bushels to the acre ; giving to the own- 
er, according to the calculation of Mr Hommedieu, 
at the rate of eightyfive dollars the acre of clear 
profit, Mr Hommedieu says that this account, 
(which seems almost beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility) was attested to by many creditable wit- 
nesses. 

From the middle of August to the middle of 
September is said by most agriculturists to be 
the best time for sowing rye. In the Memoirs of 
the New York Board of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 82, 
it is said, “ Rye should be sowed the last week in 
August or the first week in September, at the rate 
of about thirtysix quarts per acre, some say forty- 
eight quarts. But if it is not sowed at that time, 
it ought to be delayed until late in November, so 
that it may not come up till spring.” A poor soil 
requires earlier sowing than a rich one. If it is 
sowed early and the land is in good tilth, one 
bushel of seed to the acre will be sufficient, ac- 
cording to the Farmer’s Assistant. For late fall 
sowing, Or spring sowing, froma bushel and a 
half to two bushels to an acre will prove the prop- 
er quantity. Other things equal, the poorer the 
soil, the more seed will be required. 

There are two advantages to be anticipated 
from early sowing of this grain. First, by sow- 
ing it early you may provide green feed for sheep 
late in the fall, and early in the spring; and sec- 
ondly, by early sowing, and feeding in the fall, 
the roots of the grain take such firm and extensive 
hold of the soil that they are less liable to be 
thrown out of the ground by the frosts of autumn, 
winter and spring, and the plants will be more 
likely to escape being what is called winter killed ; 
which, generally speaking, means being killed by 
late frosts in autumn, and early frosts in the spring. 

A writer inthe American Farmer, vol. i. p. 173, 
says, “The great and the only secret in regard to 


the middle of August to the middle of September, 
I have always found to be the best time for sow- | 
ing rye. From three pecks to a bushel per acre | 
is amply sufficient for seed, Early sown rye is! 
much heavier than that which is sown later; and | 
further it affords excellent pastures both in fall, 
and spring, nor does pasturing injure the crop ;) 
in many cases itis a real benefit—particularly | 
when eaten down by sheep. Clover also succeeds | 
much better after rye than after wheat.” 

In England, it is common to sow rye for the 
purpose of making green fodder for cattle and | 
sheep, particularly the latter in the spring. “ Ban- | 
nister’s Husbandry,” an English work of merit 
says “when rye is sown for sheep feed, it is prop- 
er to allow three bushels to the acre, for where the 
blade, hanlm or stalk form the primary object, a 
much larger proportion of seed is requisite than 
when the crop is meant for harvesting.” 





Boston and Worcester Rail-Road.—We would 
solicit the attention of our readers to the article in 
our 43d page on the subject of the above mention- 
ed undertaking; which promises to terminate 
more favorably than its most sanguine advocates 
had predicted. We are informed by good judges 
that actual and accurate surveys, and a more inti- 
mate knowledge of the obstacles which impede, 
and the facilities which encourage the enterprise 
have very much raised the expectations of those 
engaged in the construction of the proposed ave- 
nue. Roads of this description may well be cal- 
culated upon as means of blending the advantages 
of city and country, saving time, in effect annihi- 
lating space, and adding to the wealth and conve- 
nience of the whole community beyond what 
those who have paid but a slight attention to the 
subject could possibly have anticipated. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Saturpar, August 18, 1832. 
Fruits Exhibited.—By Zebedee Cook, Jr, Esq., 
fine Early Harvest Apples. By E. Vose, Esq., 
Shropshire vine and Williams’ Favorite Apples, 
both of very handsome appearance ;_ the latter of 
high flavor. By Mr 8S. Phipps, a beautiful Shrop- 
shire vine apple, which in appearance could hard- 
ly be distinguished from an Early Catherine Pear. 

For the Committee on Fruits, 
E. M. RICHARDS. 


Messrs Winship presented for exhibition a fine 
stand of perennial Flowers, including some beau- 
tiful varieties, recently presented to them by Ad- 
miral Sir Isaac Corriy, Bart. The following is 
a list of the specimens which were shown by 
Messrs Winship on this occasion. 

Dahlias Achilles, Colvilles ‘perfecta, Wawnade | 
variety, Lilium pleno, Clematis flamula, do. viorna, | 
Coreopsis lanceolata, do, auricula, do. tenuifolia, | 
Campanula alba pleno, Spirea tripetala, de. tri- | 
foliatum, Geranium sylvaticum, do. vlassovianum, | 
Reseda lutea, Euphorbia corrollata, do. cannibin- | 
um, Lychnis alba, Centaurea purpurea; Anchusa 





purpurea, Authemis pleno, Veronica spicata, do. | 
hybrida, Aster emellus, Symphytum asperimum, | 
Hemeerocallis cerulea, Helianthus pleno, Terra- ' 
ria tigridi. 

MrS. A. Walker of Roxbury, exhibited the fol- , 
lowing flowers. Delphinum grandiflora, do. sinen- | 





sis, Monarda didyma, do. purpurea, do. molens, | 





insuring a good crop of rye is early sowing. From | [bisis unsbellata, Orchis, Phlox, Thalictrum major, 


Coreopsis lanceolata, Veronica, Virginica, Lych- 
nis chalcedonia, fl. pleno. 

Mr J. A. Kenrick of Newton, also exhibited 
Bignonia grandiflora, do. radicans, Musk, Cluster, 
Noisette and China Roses, Double and Single 
Altheas, and other flowers. 

Dr E.S. H. Leonard of Providence, presented 
the Society a quantity of Tannier roots, and Ar- 
row Root plants, together with a box of seeds of 
flowers and vegetables. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be pre- 
sented to Doctor E. S. H. Leonard for his liberal 
donation of roots and seeds. 

Dr F. Vanderburg of New Milford, Conn. was 
admitted an Honorary Member; and W. J. Lo- 
ring, Esq. of Boston, a subscription Member of 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


The following extract of a letter from my old 
friend, R. M. WituiaMs, contains a hint too val- 
uable to be lost. He has not directed me how to 
dispose of it, but its publication in the Genesee 
Farmer, may be the means of doing much good 
to others. I have also paid a premium to chil- 
dren for gathering cockle plants by the hundred 
in the spring from my fields; and it is probable 
that in almost every neighborhood, there may be 
found boys, who for a trifle would willingly en- 
gage in such services. Job-work is much mor 
exciting than day-labor. The boy who is intent 
on filling bis bushel, will be too much engaged 
to watch thesun. It isa cheap way to clear our 
fields of bad weeds; and to train those who would 
otherwise be idle, to habits of industry, is patriot- 
ic and benevolent. 

“Tn 1812, when I first came on the farm where 
I now reside, one of my meadows was much in- 
jured with the sour dock. In the spring, after 
the frost was out and before the ground had set- 
tled, I found the roots came out easily. I offered 
a bounty of one shilling a bushel for dock roots, 
to be gathered on my own land; and the children 


/of the neighborhood engaged with zeal in the bu- 


siness. They pulled about eight bushels, and J 
have never been troubled with them since. I be- 
lieve the Canada thistle may be eradicated in this 


way.” D. T. 


To preserve Peas and Beans.—Peas and beans 
may be preserved through the winter by scalding 
them in a strong syrup of sugar and drying 
them—after which they should be put in a bottle 
and corked close. If each part of this process is 
conducted with care, it will be found when they 
are cooked that they have lost but little of their fla- 
vor, and that they will form a great addition to our 
vegetable dishes during winter.—J), 





Bottled Gooseberries——A_ correspondent says, 
“A bottle of green gooseberries were closely 
corked, laid away in the cellar in 1829, and for- 
gotten until the latter part of this spring—a period 
of nearly three years. On examining them they 


| proved to be in fine preservation, and made a mos! 


excellent pie.”—IJb. 





Substitute for Champaigne Wine—A very ex- 
cellent substitute for Champaigne wine is said to 
be made from the juice of unripe gooseberries 
with a (large) quantity of sugar, sufficient to ren- 
der it sweet. 
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_ was exhibited and greatly admired. 
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Burgundy Pitch—reputed efficacy in Cholera. 
—The following is a somewhat singular extract 
of a letter from a gentleman in Glasgow to his 
friend in Leith. 

« Last night I received from my father who re- | 
sides in Frankfort, a proclamation from the Prus- | 
sian and Austrian Governments, by which it ap- 
pears that the annexed plaster is a most complete 
preventive against the Cholera; of 10,000 people | 
who have put them on, not one has been attacked, | 
though in the midst of the disease. I have | 
immediately communicated this simple remedy “4 
our Board of Health who highly approved of it, 
and are getting them made by the thousands. 
The plaster alluded to is of Burgundy pitch, com- 
monly called strengthening plaster; the upper 
part of the peaked form to be put on the chest, 
and the lower part expanded, and to cover the pit 
of the stomach.” 





The Montreal Courant makes this singular state- 
ment. “ About 2000 deaths have occurred on the 
Island of Montreal since the ravages of Cholera 
commenced ; of these, about seven hundred were 
adult males, and of those 700, not twenty persons 
totally abstained from intoxicating drink—we say 
not twenty because we do not wish to color the 
matter too highly, though from our personal 
knowledge, we only know of two persons who 
acted on the principles of total abstinence, who 
have fallen. One out of every 18 or 19 of our) 
citizens have fallen, whilst not one out of every | 
200 of the consistent and firm members of the 
Temperance Societies of this city have died. 














Hint to Florists —At the Bury Horticultural 
Society’s show, last week, a plant of mignionette | 
Perhaps our 


_ readers generally are not aware that they, with a| 


+o ee ee 


4 a 


little attention, may soon possess themselves of a_ 
similar shrub, simply by training a plant of com-| 
mon mignionette up a stick, and cutting off the 
lower leaves and shoots, and never allowing the | 
plant to ripen its seeds.— English paper. 

Corn.—An agricultural friend sent us the fol- | 
lowing memoranda yesterday: No one need des- 
pair of a crop of Corn this year; it never grew 
more rapidly, and it is at least more forward by a' 
week, than it was in 1816—and the ears are form- | 
ing in unusual abundance—and we have no rea-| 
son to apprehend a frost so early as we had that | 
year.—.Vewburyport Herald. 








Strawberries. | 

FOR sale at the Kenrick Nurseries in New- | 

ton, the following varieties of Strawberries | 

now ready for transplanting. | 

Hudson's Bay, Chili, Downton, Roseberry, 

Mulberry, Pine-apple, Sath-scarlet, Methven Castle, | 

Wilmot’s Superb, Large White, Rec-wood, White-wood, | 

Red Alpine, monthly with runners, Red Bush Alpine, | 

White do. do. Duke of Kent’s Scarlet, Wellington, New 

Black Rusk Hautbois, French Musk Hautbois, Prolific 

Hautbois, Large Early Scarlet, Knevet’s New Pine, 
Keens’ Seedling, Southborough Seedling, &c, &e. 

Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, 

Newton, or left with Mr Russell at his Seed Store, No. 

504 North Market Street, will receive immediate atten- 

tion. 
August 18, 3w 








Wants a Situation. 

A Gardener who is well acquainted with the business, 
and has had charge of gardens for the last fourteen years 
if the United States aud can produce good recommenda- 


| 


| 





tions. Apply at this office. Aug. 15. 


Cardozo Arabian, for Sale. 

THIS entire Horse was imported into Boston, June 
15th, 1832, by Messrs R. D. Tucker & Son, in the brig 
Caroline from Gibraltar, and is of the purest Arabian cast, 
as will appear by the subjoined certificate. This horse 
is of the largest class of Arabians , of dapple bay color ; 
black legs, main, and tail ; and measures fourteen hancs 
three inches in height; uncommonly large bone ; mus- 
cles and tendons strongly delineated; of irrepressible 
spirits, and perfectly docile. His points, when abstract- 
edly examined, are in most respects without fault, and 
collectively they form an animal surpassed by few for 
symmetry — leaving no doubts on the minds of judges, 
that he is a true son of the desert without any collateral 
admixture, 

A more particular description of this horse is not deem- 
ed necessary at this time, as it is presumed no gentleman 
will purchase so valuable an animal without minutely 
examining him. 


We the undersigned do hereby certify, that the ches- 
nut horse, five years old, with a white spot on the fore- 
head, was sent from Oran to Consul Cardozo, and that 
said horse is of the purest Arabian breed. 

In testimony whereof we give the present in Gibraltar, 
this 3d day of Del Hogia, year of Elgira 1247. 

[Signed in Arabic,] 
Faquin Hamet BENQUSEF, 
Mosrara BENGALY. 

Certified to be the true signatures of Faquih Hamet 
Benqusef and Sidy Mostafa Ben Galy, by A. Car- 
pozo, Vice Consul of the Bashaw, Bey of Tunis. 

Gibraltar, May 4, 1832. 

Extract ofa letter from Horatio Sprague, Esq. of Gibraltar. 

** This horse was a present to Aaron Cardozo, Esq. 
Consul General for the Parbary Powers, a talented and 
wealthy gentleman, who prefers living with the nobility 
in Portugal to residing in this place. The then governor 
of Gibraltar, General Sir George Don, made a proposal 


| to purchase this horse to send to England. 


“As soon as the nephew of Sen. Cardozo, who is a 
particular friend of mine, residing here, had orders to sell 
the horse, he immediately made me the offer of purchas- 
ing him; and the Caroline with Capt. Gale’s kindness, 
offering a good opportunity, I purchased him, believing 
his worth to be £500 sterling, to any man, and event- 
ually of essential service to my native country.” 

Application to be made to SAMUEL JAQUES, at the 
Ten Hills Stock Farm, Charlestown, Mass. where the 
horse may be examined. Aug. 15, 


Kendall’s Improved Rotary Pump. 

JUST received and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, No. 504 North Market Street, a further supply ot 
Kendall’s Improved (house and factory) Rotary Pumps. 
These pumps are so constructed as to convey a regular 
and steady stream of water by the common crank motion, 
are very compact and simple in construction, and no way 
liable to get out of order. They are well calculated for 
the use of factories, paper-mill, &c. 

A constant supply of these pumps, and likewise those 
of smaller size for domestic purposes, will be kept for sale 
is above ; and if required, the Patentee will furnish suit- 
able pipes and attend to putting the pumps in operation, 
on application as above. Aug. 15. 


American Farrier. 

THIS day published, and for sale at the New England 
Farmer office, No. 504 North Market Street, the Amer- 
ican Farrier, containing a minute account of the forma- 
tion of every part of the Horse, with a description of all 
the diseases to which each part is liable, the best reme- 
dies to be applied in effecting a cure, and the most ap- 
proved mode of treatment for preventing disorders; with 
a copious list of medicines, describing their qualities and 
effects when applied in different cases; and a complete 
treatise on rearing and managing the horse, from the 
foal to the full grown active laborer ; illustrated with nu- 
merous engravings. By H. L. Barnum. Price 75 cents. 

Aug. 15. 


—_—— 





Binding. 

THE subscribers to the New England Farmer are 
informed, that they can have their volumes neatly half- 
bound and lettered, at 75 cents per volume, by leaving 
them at the Farmer office. Aug. 15. 


Printing Presses for Sale. 
FOR sale at this office, one Smith’s Imperial Press, 
one do. Medium, and one Ramage. 


PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 








FROM TO 
APPLES, russettings, . | barrel | 
AsHeEs, pot, first sort, ton 

pearl, first sort, =. , ” 


98 aie 00 
1110 OO/LIS 00 


BEANs, white, . Lushel| 90} 1 00 
Beer, mess, , barrel | 12.00) 12.50 
prime, . . . , “« | 625) 6 50 
Cargo, No. 1, . x 5 “ s 00! 9 00 
Burren, inspected, No. 1, new, — pound 12| 13 
CHEESE, new milk, . ‘ ‘ J 6| 8 
skimmed milk, - ; et 3 4 
FLAXSEED, . ‘ 5s bushel} 112) 125 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 675) « 87 
Genesee, ‘ ‘ ‘ « | 675) wv 80 
Alexandria, . . . “ 600) 650 
Baltimore, wharf, . *« | 600 625 
Gratin, Corn, Northern, ‘bushel! 80; 83 
Corn, Southern yellow, | “| 75 80 
Rye, . .  . «| | 95)10000 
Barley, ‘ A ‘ - | 60 70 
as ss ee, « | 42) 55 
Hay, : ‘ : ‘ - ewt. | 50 62 
Hoa’s Lar», first sort, new, . « |} 900} 10 00 
Hops, Ist quality, . . ‘ sg 22 00) 23 
Lime, ; : ‘ : : cask | 90) 100 
PLASTER Paris retails at ‘ ton 300) 3 25 
Pork, clear, | barrel | 17 00] 17 50 
Navy mess, si 13 00) 14 00 


Cargo, No. 1, |} «« | 49 75| 13 00 
Sreeps, Herd’s Grass, bushel; 250| 300 
Red Top, northern, ; ” | 
10 





Red Clover, northern, pound 
TALLow, tried, ‘ . ‘ ewt. 8 50 75 
Woot, Merino, full blood, washed. pound 45 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony, sé 55 65 
Merino, §ths, washed, . ss 40 42 
Merino, half blood, pee 37 38 
Merino, quarter, , Bos ee 35 
Native, washed, . oe 83) 35 
=  /{ Pulled superfine, . | 55| 5 
Es | Ist Lambs, - | = | @ @& 
$259, “ ..) * |] @ 
Sela, « 1. | « | 28) 30 
# “(Ist Spinning,. . e | 42, 4 
Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less. 
PROVISION MARKET, 
Beer, best pieces, : . | pound 10; 12 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, . 4-3 8 10 
whole hogs, . ae ne... 64 7 
VEAL, é ‘ ; 2 - ew 7) #10 
MutTTon, . ‘ ‘ j “ “| 4 10 
PouLtTry, : ; ‘ a i... 9; 12 
Butrenr, keg and tub, , = 14; 16 
lump, best, | es. | 18 22 
EaGs, retail, dozen | 61| 18 
Meat, Rye, retail, bushel | |} 92 
Indian, retail, ‘4 | 5 
PoTATOEs, , s , , “ 50 62 
CIDER, (according to quality,) . | barrel, 400) 500 








BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, AuGusr 20, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 730 Beef Cattle, 86 Stores, 15 
Cows and Calves, and 3264 Sheep. From 150 to 
175 Beef Cattle remain unsold at the close of the market, 
(most of which are small cattle.) 

Prices. Beef Cattle—The unusual number at mark- 
et of Beef Cattle caused sales to go off heavy and slow, 
and ata considerable depreciation from last week. A 
large proportion of the Cattle at Market were small, 
(say two and three years old.) We quote extra at $5,50 ; 
~rime at $5,00 a $5,25; good at $4,50 a $5,00; thin at 3, 
50 a $4,25. We also noticed a number “ scape-goats” 
taken at $3. 

Stores.—We noticed a few sales. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were effected at $16, 18, 
21, 25, and 27,50. 

Sheep.—Rather dull, lots of Lambs with a few old 
Sheep were taken at $1,25, 1,37, 1,50, 1,67, 1,75, 1,92, 
2,00, 2,17, 2,25, and 2,33. 





Swine.—None at Market. 
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THE ACCEPTED. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


I thank you for that downcast look, 
And for that blushing cheek, 

I would not have you raise your eyes, 
I would not have you speak : 

Though mute, [ deem you eloquent, 
I ask no other sign, 

While thus your little hand remains 
Jonfidingly in mine. 


I know you fain would hide from me 
Those tell-tale tears that steal 

Unbidden forth, and half betray 
The anxious fears you feel ; 

From friends long tried and dearly loved, 
The plighted bride must part: 

Then freely weep—I could not love 
Acold unfeeling heart. 


I know you love your cottage home, 
Where in the summer time, 

Your hand has taught the clematis, 
Around the porch to climb, 

Yon casement with the wild rose screen 
Yon little garden too, 

How many fond remembrances 
Endear them all to you. 


You sigh to leave your mother’s roof, 
Though on my suit she smiled, 

And spurning every selfish thought, 
Gave up her darling child; 

Sigh not for her, she now may claim, 
Kind deeds from more than one ; 

She’ll gaze upon her daughter’s smiles 
Supported by her son! 


I thank you for that look—it speake 
Reliance on my truth ; 

And never shall unkindness wound 
Your unsuspecting youth; 

If fate should frown, and anxious thoughts 
Oppress your husband’s mind, 

Oh! never fear to cling tome— 
I could not be unkind. 


Come look upon this golden ring— 
You have no cause to shrink, 

Though oft ’tis galling as the slave s 
Indissoluble link ! 

And look upon yon church, the place 
Of blessings and of prayer, 

Before the altar hear my vows— 
Who could dissemble there. 


Come to my home; your bird shal) have 
As tranquil a retreat ; 

Your dog shall find a resting-place, 
And slumber at your feet ; 

And while you turn your spinning wheel, 
Oh! let me hear you sing, 

Or [ shall think you cease to love, 
Your little golden ring. 


ALWAYS IN A HURRY. 

Some men live in a hurry, and die in a hurry; 
they drive through the world Jehu like, and all 
their business is done by commencing in the 
middle and branching every way. With what- 
over they come in contact, they stop to make no 
compromise, but what they cannot brush aside 





}some fixed point, which, when reached, is not ex- | 
actly the thing wanted. And thus they bustle | 
on, and whether sleeping or waking, the flutter 
goes on. I once met with such a man, and had 
occasion to journey a short distance with him. ! 
He arose while it was yet dark, and called up the 
household—ordered his horse and breakfast be- 
fore day—stirred up his fire—sat down—yot up 
to see why the tardy sun was not up, and chided 
the cock for not crowing—declared he should not 
wait for the coffee to boil, though the good wo- 
man had made all possible speed, and the badness 
\of the road forbade the venturing out till the 
‘morning should dawn. The budgets were cram- 
med into the trunk, some this way and some that 
—the breakfast prepared and the grace hurried 
over, the children called up and a chapter read, 
then all were left to say their own prayers till his 
return, charging John to drive the cows to pas- 
ture in good time, and see that he found them all 
at night. We started, but in the hurry he had 
left his whip—hurried back, but the good house- 
wife had forgotten where she had put it, in her 
haste to drive out the geese, &c. And when I 
get over my hurry, I will tell you how the journey 
terminated.— Genius of Temperance. 








An old picture founded on a solemn fact, rep- 
resents a king sitting in state, with alabel, “I govern 
all;” a bishop with a legend, “I pray for all;” a 
soldier with the motto, “I fight for all ;” and a 
farmer, drawing reluctantly forth a_ purse, 
with the superscription, “ I pay for all.” It is true 
that the chief wealth of all countries, is agricultural. 
Necessaries were sought before luxuries. Adam 
was placed in Eden, “ to dress that garden,” before 
he sought out the invention of covering. The 
plough is an honorable thing to follow, and Cin- 
cinnatus acquired from it more honor than from 
the sword. 

The farmer with all his winter leisure, in the 
long evening, when the storm beats upon bis win- 
dows, while the fire blazes cheerfully within, has 
not as yet had a choice of many books devoted to 
his particular pursuit and habits of thought. Fam- 
ily Libraries, Theological Libraries, Scholars Li- 
braries, Libraries of useful and of entertaining 
knowledge abound, but it remains for Mr Fes- 
senden, or some other friend to the farmer, equally 
qualified, to compile or select a few volumes, that 
will fill the usual circle of the farmer’s wants, or 
curiosity. ‘The F’'armer’s Own Book, just published 
by Carter, Hendee & Co. is a useful compilation 
from various good works, of many matters of do- 
mestic and agricultural economy, cookery, &c. 
&c.— Boston Courier. 





Keep Clean!—The cleansing of the streets by 
corporation, even if the supposition were allowa- 
ble, that the thing would ever be done thoroughly, 
would avail little, unless the citizens see well to 
their own premises, dwellings, clothing, and _per- 
sons. How is it with you, neighbor? Do you 
carefully remove all filth from your cellar and 
back yard? Do you cleanse them often with 
lime, and chloride? Are your rooms clean and 
well aired? Do you treat yourself with a bath, 


and a “light colored shirt” two or three times a 
If not, don’t complain if you get the 
But you “can’t afford the expense!” 


week ? 
cholera. 


| they prostrate and jump over, pressing ahead to | your marketing a little? Less fresh meat, pas- 


try, butter and green vegetables, fewer drame 
and oyster suppers: and more lime, chloride, yel- 
low soap, rain water and bath house tickets would 
not only be safer, at the present critical time, bu: 
much more economical, in these “ hard times,”— 
Genius of Temperance. 





Timely Repartee.—A soldier of Marshal Saxe’s 
army being discovered in a theft, was condemned 
to be hanged. What he had stolen might be worth 
about 5s. The marshal meeting him as he was 
being led to execution, said to him, “ What a mis- 
erable fool you were to risk your life for 5s.!”— 
“ General,” replied the soldier, “I have risked ix 
every day for five-pence.” This repartee save¢ 
his life. 





A punning lawyer made allusion to the testi- 
mony of the ‘vegetable witness on the other side.” 
“ What do you mean,” inquired his opponent, “ by 
vegetable witness >” “Why I mean,” was the re- 
ply, “the man with carrotty hair, reddish whiskers, 
and a turn-up nose.” 








Farm for Sale. 

TO be sold, at private sale, that well known country- 
seat, formerly owned by Joseph Cordis, Esq. located in 
South Reading, on the easterly side of «* Reading Pond,” 
so called, and adjoining the Pipoheler farm, now owned 
by John Clapp, containing sixty acres of excellent mow- 
ing, tillage, and pasture land, surrounded with a good 
stone-wail; also, a Jane, two rods wide, passing throug) 
the centre of the farm, which renders it convenient to go 
to any part thereof, and is peculiarly advantageous, i: 
being fenced with a good wall, into lots averaging from 
five to six acres each. 

The buildings on said farm consist of a large two-story 
House, about forty feet square, finished throughout, with 
Sheds, and every other convenience, including a never- 
failing Well of excellent water. 

Also, a Barn, ninety feet long by thirtysix feet wide ; 
and adjoining said barn, is a large, convenient building 
for stables, carriage house, chaise house, &c, with a good 
well near the same. 

The above buildings are all in good repair. 

The above farm is well calculated for a country-seat, 
or public house, as it lies about an equal distance from 
Boston and Andover, where a number of stages pass 
daily, and the public travel is increasing. 

For further particulars inquire of the subscriber on the 
premises. MOSES SWEETSER, Jr. 

N.B. Twentyfive acres of Wood Land can be pur- 
chased with the above farm, if desired. 

South Reading, Aug. 7, 1832. 
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Caution to Trespassers, 

THE Roxbury Yeoman Association for the protection 
of Fields, Orchards and Gardens, against the depred:- 
tions of strollers and pilferers, caution all boys, apprenti- 
ces, and other persons, against entering their inclosuret 
if they would avoid the penalty of the law. 

SAM’L J. GARDNER, Sevc’y. 

Roxbury, July 16, 1832. 3m 





White Mulberry Seed. 

THIS day received at the New England Seed Store, 
No. 504 North Market Street, Boston, a lot of White 
Mulberry Seed, saved the last month expressly for us, 
from one of the largest white mulberry orchards in Con- 
necticut—warranted fresh and of the very first quality 

Aug. 15. 








Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year— but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to @ 
deduction of fifty cents. 

([> No paper will be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance, 

Printed for J. B. Russert, by I. R. Burrs-—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 
PossELL, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52. North 








Ab! can’t you ? 


But hearken—can’t you curtail 


Market Street. 
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